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REPORTS. 

Revue de Philologie. Vol. XIII. 
No. I. 

1. Pp. 1-24. Am. Hauvette discusses the method of Herodotus as a geog- 
rapher, and his attitude towards the Ionian geographers. The article is chiefly 
a defence of Herodotus against the adverse views of Hugo Berger. 

2. P. 24. In Plaut. Poen. 1415 Louis Havet proposes ei minores for H 
maiores (MSS eimmores). 

3. Pp. 25-31. Critical notes by Max Bonnet on Seneca De Remediis 
Fortuitorum. 

4. P. 31. O. R. emends Tac. Ann. IV 40, ad te invito te. 

5. Pp. 32-44. J.-B. Mispoulet investigates the turbot story, Juv. Sat. IV. 
He shows that the assembly called was not the senate, but the emperor's council. 
He doubts whether the story was an invention of the poet, or was current 
among the people, whether true or false. There is no historical reference to 
it extant. 

6. Pp. 44-46. Henri Weil rejects the theories of Otto Crusius and Fried- 
rich Spiro concerning the gv/j-ittvktoi. avaKaioroi, and reiterates his opinion 
(published in the Revue Critique, 1875, I, p. 150) that they are made up of 
anapaestic manometers catakctic. 

7. Pp. 47-50. Emile Thomas discusses the causes of Ovid's banishment. 
He rejects the prevalent theory, seemingly on good grounds, and thinks Augustus 
may have desired to get rid of one whose life might, after all, not be so different 
from his poetry, and that an opportunity may have been offered by some con- 
nexion of the poet with a little escapade of one of the young princes. 

8. Pp. 51-65. R. Cagnat produces convincing evidence that not only for 
Christian inscriptions on tombs were there formularies, as has been shown by 
Le Blant, but also such formularies existed for pagan Latin inscriptions. 

9. P. 65. Louis Havet emends Plaut. Pers. 181. 

10. Pp. 66-73. Pa u! Tannery discusses critically Clementis Alex. Stromat. 
I 104 ; Nicomachi Introd. Arith. I I ; Censorinus, De die natali, XVIII 10 ; 
Frontinus, De aquis urbis Romae, I 32 ; Scholia in (Eucl.) Elementorum librum 
IX (Heiberg, V, p. 412); Procli Diadochi in primum Euclidis Elementorum 
librum commentarii, five passages. 

11. Pp. 74-78. C. Thiaucourt, in a letter addressed to O. Riemann, defends 
Tacitus against the charges based by Dubois-Guchan and others upon Agricola, 
ch. 45. The nos of this passage means we Romans. He was probably absent 
from Rome when Helvidius, Rusticus and Senecio were punished. In ch. 2 
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legimus means neither we read (pres.) nor we have read, but we read (past), that 
is, learned from letters. 

12. Pp. 78-80. Th. Reinach, accepting the results of Louis Havet's inves- 
tigation of Verg. Aen. VI 601 ff. (Rev. de Phil. XII, p. 145 ff.), points out a 
minor error. It was not Sisyphus that rolled the rock, but Pirithous. Vergil 
transfers the punishments familiar in Greek mythology to other characters. 
That of Ixion he could not change because he had referred to it in the Georgics 
(III 38 f.). Those err who find a contradiction between VI 122 (and 393) and 
VI 617 f. In the former an event before the death of Theseus is meant. 

13. Pp. 81-84. J. Baillet gives a rhythmical analysis of the Menchieh 
Paean, published in the Revue Archeologique, 1889, No. 1, and compares it 
with the fragments of the Asclepieion Paean. 

14. P. 85. O. R. shows that when que connects an adjective qualified by 
tarn with a preceding intensive adjective, the usage of Cicero in his Orations 
is represented by these formulae : 

(a) Tot tam variaeque virtutes, or virtutes tot tamque variae. 

(b) Tantus tam immensusque, or tantus tamque immensus. 

(c) Tam insignis tamque atrox. 

15. Pp. 86-87. O. R. corrects an inaccuracy in the notes of Madvig and of 
Holstein on Cic. De Fin. VI 19 ff., relating to minimum possible magnitudes. 

16. Pp. 87-88. E. Boutroux makes further remarks on the preceding 
subject (15). 

17. Pp. 88-96. Book Notices. (1). O. R. favorably criticises Liv. XXI- 
XXV, edited by Aug. Luchs, 1888. (2). O. R. gives an account of the progress 
and character of the revision of Neue's Formenlehre, by C. Wagener. (3). 
O. R. presents a table of contents of Mueller's Handbuch, voll. Ill, V 1, VII. 
He complains that in vol. VII many important French works are neglected, 
such as Charles Graux's Philon, Tournier's Sophocles, Croiset's Thucydides,etc. 

No. 2. 

1. Pp. 97-117. Jules Martha, accepting the transposition made by Louis 
Havet in Verg. Aen. VI (Rev. de Phil. XII, p. 115 ff.), brings further proofs in 
its support, and discusses the origin of the Phlegyas episode, for which Vergil, 
or rather a painter whose picture misled him, was responsible. 

2. P. 117. O. R. emends Q. Curtius, VI io, 9. 

3. Pp. 118-28. Alfred Jacob points out numerous instances in which there 
are inconsistencies in the dates of MSS, the error sometimes being in the 
number of the year, sometimes in that of the indiction, or the month, or the 
day of the month or of the week. It usually happens that the error can be 
detected and corrected. 

4. P. 128. O. R. calls attention to ovk 616' el = laug ov, as Plat. Rep. Ill 
414 c, ov yeyovbq ov6' old' el ytvojitvov av. 

No. 3. 

1. Pp. 129-32. Theodor Mommsen discusses an inscription excavated at 
Forum Clodii. 
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2. P. 1 32. O. R. remarks that inter = between is often put after the first 
noun, sometimes almost necessarily. 

3. Pp. 133-36. J.-B. Dutilleul treats of the superlatives formed by per. 
They belong chiefly to the vulgar language. 

4. Pp. 137-39. Louis Havet emends Cic. Nat. Deor. II 120 and Plaut. Aul. 
423, 430, Bacch. 1082. 

5. Pp. 140-41. Max Bonnet critically discusses Senec. Suas. 6 and Controv. 
2,3- 

6. Pp. 141-42. L. Duvau makes critical remarks on Fulventius, Expos. 
Serm. Ant. 52 ; Tac. Dial, de Or. 1 and 9 ; and an old German glossary giving 
imbreus = reginuurm (Regenwurm). 

7. Pp. 143-50. Paul Tannery critically discusses the so-called EixJdfou 
Tsxvr), which he maintains (with Latronne) was really the OvpaviOQ SitianKoXia 
Aewrivov, a didactic poem greatly modified by some one for his own use. 

8. P. 150. O. R. adds a note on (in) toto orbe terrarum (cf. XII, p. 178 ff.) 

9. Pp. 151-54. Critical notes by L. Duvau on the grammarian Virgilius 
Maro. 

10. P. 154. Ruelle shows how *NA got changed to XNA in Olympiodorus 
on Plat. Alcib. I 113 c. 

11. Pp. 155-58. Critical discussion of Cic. Brut. 119-21, by Jules Martha. 

12. Pp. 159-60. Book Notices. (1). Dutilleul describes and commends 
Franz Fugner's Liv. XXI-XXII, 1888, but finds some defects. (2). A. J. 
briefly describes F. B. Jevon's History of Greek Literature, and (3) commends 
La lingua Greca antica, di Domenico Pezzi, 1888. 

Vol. XIV. 
No. 1. 

1. Pp. 1-24. An article devoted to the memory of C.-G. Cobet (born Nov. 
28, 1813 ; died Oct. 25, 1889). This article, written by an old pupil of Cobet, 
H. J. Polak, was first published in the Dutch review De Gids, and was trans- 
lated by Hesseling and Tournier. Though written by a philologian, it is 
intended rather for general readers, and a fr&is here would not be useful, 
especially as the editor expresses the hope that the review will some day be 
able to publish a study of the great Hellenist's labors and influence. 

2. P. 24. Note by Louis Havet on Gannius ap. Fest., p. 369. 

3. Pp. 25-50. Critical notes on Ennius, by Louis Havet. Half of this 
valuable article is devoted to an investigation of the anapaests of Ennius. 

4. Pp. 51-55. L. Quicherat discusses the 'hypermetric' verses of Vergil. 
He defends even those with short penultimate syllables {arbutus horrida = 
fifth and sixth feet), but makes no reference whatever to the question of 
synaphea with elision. 

5. Pp. 55-56. S. Dosson corrects the Antibarbarus with regard to the use 
of -que, -ve, -ne after short e. 
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6. Pp. 57-60. Mederic Dufour shows that 8c, 010c, ocroc are not very rarely 
used as indirect interrogatives. 

7. Pp. 60-61. Alfred Jacob emends Plut. Sull. 28, 1 ; 35, 5. 

8. Pp. 61-62. Joseph Chamonard emends Cic. Ad Fam. VIII 4, 2. 

9. P. 62. Louis Havet emends Cic. Ad Fam. VII 4, 3. 

10. Pp. 63-70. Remarks on various questions of Latin syntax, by O. Rie- 
mann (continued from XII, p. 43 and 176). 

I. Est aliquid argumento, damno, etc. A large list of examples (but not 
exhaustive, except for Cicero's Orations and Cornelius Nepos) shows that the 
dative in this formula is not more frequently accompanied by an adjective 
(without adj. 126, with adj. 26); and when an adj. is used it always relates to 
quantity (magnus, maior, maximus, summus, parvus, nullus, tantus, quantus). 
Hence in ' esse frugi bonae,' frugi, despite its long i, was originally frugis. 

11. The Antibarbarus incorrectly denies that there is any difference between 
prohibere with the simple abl. and prohibere with ab. (1) When the meaning is 
exclude, debar (a person from a place or a thing) the simple abl. is nearly always 
used. (2) When the sense is to protect from (against), we have (a) prohibere 
aliquem (aliquid) iniuria or ab iniuria, or (b) prohibere iniuriam ab aliquo (aliqua 
re). 

II. P. 70. Louis Havet explains Aeoliam in Martial, II 14, 12. 

12. Pp. 71-78. Paul Lejay shows that Guillaume Morel printed his edition 
of the Aleiheia of Marius Victor directly from No. 7558 (fonds latin) in the 
National Library at Paris. 

13. P. 78. Louis Havet repunctuates Juv. VII 99 f. 

14. Pp. 79-85. Emile Chatelain points out that the Regensis 762 of Livy 
was written simultaneously by several hands, each having a certain part appor- 
tioned to him, and was in turn copied by another set in the same way. Some 
interesting results of this fact are of importance in textual criticism, especially 
as other MSS were treated in the same manner. 

15. P. 85. O. R. corrects Cic. Ad Fam. 8, 9, 1. 

16. Pp. 86-106. Critical notes on Lucilius, by Louis Havet. 

17. Pp. 106-7. H. Weil explains a passage in Theophrast. Charact. VII. 

18. Pp. 108-10. H.Weil explains Thuc. VI 37, 2, and reads irapa riaiv in 
VI 17, I. 

19. Pp. 111-12. E. Audouin discusses the nature of the gen. with damnare. 

20. Pp. 113-22. An interesting discussion of the inscriptions on the sar- 
cophagi of the Scipios, by Ed. Wolfflin. He shows that not only in the case 
of the elder Scipio, but also in that of the younger, the inscription cut in the 
stone is more recent than the painted one above. It was modelled after the 
epitaph of Atilius Calatinus (cf. Cic. Fin. 2, 116 ; Cat. Mai. 61), and both may 
have been made just after the battle of Zama. 

21. Pp. 123-26. C.-E. Ruelle critically discusses a passage of the Neopla- 
tonist Hermias relating to music (Schol. Plat. Phaedr., p. 107 Ast.). 
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22. P. 126. Critical note on Oracula Chaldaica, v. 140, by C.-E. Ruelle. 

23. Pp. 127-28. Book Notices. (1). L. D. mentions unfavorably Bastian 
Dahl's Latinsk Literaturhistorie and (2) ridicules Franz Wendorff's Erklarung 
aller Mythologie u. s. w. (3). E. C. pronounces Studemund's T. Macci Plauti 
fabularum reliquiae Ambrosianae, 1889, indispensable for Plautinian critics. 
(4). Em. Chatelain severely censures P. Hochart, De l'authenticite des Annales 
et des Histoires de Tacite, 1890. 

No. 2. 

1. Pp. 129-34. Louis Havet continues his critical notes on Lucilius (see 
No. 1, p. 86). 

2. Pp. 135-45. An account of the MSS of Damascius irepl apx&v, by C.-E. 
Ruelle. 

3. Pp. 146-50. Th. Reinach discusses the first record we have of a legatus 
fro praetore, Corp. Inscript. Lat. XIV 2218. The inscription relates to an 
event of the third Mithridatic war, not the first. 

4. Pp. 150-52. In Theocr. Id. XI 41, [irjvo<t>6pa$, proposed by Fritzsche, is 
accepted by Gabriel Colin, but interpreted as referring to incipient horns. 

5. P. 152. Brief notice (by L. D.) of Recherches sur 1'origine de la fonciere 
et des noms de lieux habites en France, by Jubainville and Dottin, 1890. 

No. 3. 

1. Pp. 153-73. C. Thiaucourt presents a critical study of the history of 
Hannibal's invasion of Italy down through the battle of Cannae. He main- 
tains that Polybius was among the sources of Livy, but not so closely followed 
as elsewhere, because his authority was not relatively so high. 

2. P. 173. P. Thomas emends Senec. De Remed. Fort. 16, 8. 

3. Pp. 174-78. Critical notes on Ennius, by Louis Havet. 

4. Pp. 178-84. Book Notices. (1). O. R. gives a description of the follow- 
ing works: G. Landgraf, Untersuchungen zu Caesar und seinen Fortsetzern u. 
s. w., 1888. — C. Asini Pollionis De bello Africo commentarius. Recensuerunt, 
etc., Ed. Wolfflin et Ad. Miodonski, 1889. — G. Landgraf, Bellum Alexandrinum 
48-64 (Bericht des C. Asinius Pollio u. s. w., 1890). The reviewer believes 
that Landgraf has shown only that Pollio may have written the De Bello 
Africo and the other parts of the continuation of Caesar ascribed to him. (2). 
O. R. praises O. Keller's Xenophontis Historia Graeca, 1890, though he would 
himself have adopted a slightly different course with the MSS. (3). Mederic 
Dufour (?) states the conclusions of G. Mayen, De particulis quod, quia, quoniam, 
quomodo, ut pro accusativo cum infinitivo post verba sentiendi et declarandi 
positis, 1889. A very meritorious contribution to the history of Latin syntax. 
(4). Mederic Dufour describes Goodwin's Moods and Tenses. He finds the 
contents of the work excellent, but objects to the confusion resulting from the 
combination of two methods, either of which might have been employed more 
successfully alone. (5). O. R. sums up the results of P. Schmidt, Ueber den 
Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen, 1890. 

No. 4 completes the Revue des Revues. 

Milton W. Humphreys. 
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Hermes, 1890. 
III. 

U. P. Boissevain (Groningen), Ein verschobenes Fragment des Dio Cassius. 
Dio Cassius, 75, 9, 6, has hitherto been assigned to 199 A. D., by Mommsen 
(R. G. V 410, 1) to 195. B. now argues that the fragment really gives operations 
of a much earlier date, in the time of Trajan and Hadrian ; that it must be 
assigned to somewhere between 115-135 at latest. "Considering the extra- 
ordinary slenderness of our sources in the epoch both of Trajan and Hadrian 
as well as of Severus, where every 'Baustein' available, no matter how insigni- 
ficant, is of great importance, this fact appeared to me to be of sufficient 
importance to lay it before the students both of Roman and of Oriental 
history" (p. 339). 

M. Rubensohn, Zur Chronologie des Kaisers Severus Alexander, 

O. Hirschfeld, Zur Geschichte des Pannonisch-Dalmatischen Krieges, viz. 
the war in the last part of the reign of Augustus. Neither Velleius nor Dio 
Cassius presents a satisfactory statement of this war, so that Hirschfeld, while 
engaged in editing Dalmatian inscriptions for the C. I. L., has been prompted 
to review the whole matter. H. gives us the stations of the VHth and Xlth 
legions in Dalmatia, in places from which a number of inscriptions have come, 
whereas inscriptions referring to legions VIII, IX, XV, XX are rarely met 
with, the latter bodies of troops having been withdrawn from Dalmatia 
immediately after the war. The decisive engagement of Tiberius with the 
Pannonians probably occurred in 8 A, D. (Bato being the leader of the latter), 
on the river Bathinus (possibly = the Bednya, a tributary of the Drave, which 
enters the Drave S. E. of Warasdin). The triumph of Tiberius, it is true, was 
not celebrated until four years later, Jan. 16, 12 A. D. It remains impossible 
to fix precisely the date of the catastrophe of Varus. 

O. Hirschfeld, Zur annalistischen Anlage des Taciteischen Geschichts- 
werkes. Tacitus felt the annalistic plan to be a fetter, though he did not dare 
to cast it off in the earlier period of his historical work. But, as Nipperdey 
has pointed out, in the later period he found the constraint unendurable, and 
in this paper Hirschfeld undertakes to show that the twins borne by Livilla, 
sister of Germanicus and wife of Drusus (Ann. II 24), should be put 20 A. D. 

L. Herbst, Zur Urkunde in Thukyd. V 47, viz. the c-novSal and ^vfi/iax'icu (or 
^vfi/iaxia) between Argos, Elis, Mantinea and Athens. A fragment of this 
document was identified some time ago in an inscription and published by 
Kumanudes, Athenaion, V333. These mutilated remnants were subsequently 
compared with the text of the historian by Kirchhoff, Hermes, XII 368 sqq. 
Noting various differences and discrepancies (omissions, transpositions, abbre- 
viations, faults in the way of dialect, etc.), Kirchhoff advanced to the conclusion 
— a most grave one, if sound — that in all these matters we are confronted with 
a corruption of MSS, of very ancient date. The purport of Herbst's paper is, 
that Thucydides himself directly presented the treaty to his readers in the 
form now preserved, and that the historian maintained for himself a consider- 
able measure of independence in presentation, and that, too, not in the speeches 
alone. We moderns, indeed (p. 389), in the reproduction of documents, would 
not rest content with anything short of being exact in each single letter and 
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tittle ; such diplomatic accuracy as the inscription shows is unknown to 
Thucydides, who recognizes solely the postulates of his own work as a task of 
literary art. 

E. Maas, Kallimachos und Kyrene. The hymn to Apollo implies a blending 
of Cretan and Arcadian myths in the treatment of Zeus Lykaios, which fact 
Maas explains by pointing out corresponding elements of population in the 
body of citizens of Kyrene. The hymn to Artemis, too, was written for the 
native city of the poet: it glorifies not the Ephesian Artemis, but 'Artemis of 
the Islands.' The paper evinces great familiarity with those elements of 
literature from which our knowledge of that most elusive object of investiga- 
tion, Greek 'religion,' is derived or derivable. 

C. Robert, Archaeologische Nachlese (cf. vol. XXII, p. 445 sqq.) IV. 
Battle of Oinoa [Paus. I 15, 1 ; X 10, 3], painting in the 2rod ■koik'Cati. While 
it seems very difficult to choose between the 478-431 and the Corinthian war, 
394-337, Robert concludes by assigning the painting, in honor of the victory, 
to 462-458 B. C. V. The killing of the suitors in the Odyssey. VI. Zum 
Fries des Erechtheion. VII. Die delische Archermosinschrift. 

A. Piccolomini, of Rome (Blor 'Ofir/pov), publishes a life of H. from a MS of 
the Xth or Xlth century of scholia on the first six books of the Iliad, a MS 
which formerly belonged to Muret. This vita resembles that in Westermann's 
Biogr. (No. 6 of Homer), but is fuller. The vita in the Madrid MS is evidently 
an abstractor epitome of the one published by Piccolomini. 

IV. 

H. v. Arnim, Ein Papyrus der Herculanensischen Bibliothek. von A. is 
engaged in preparing a collection of the fragments of the older Stoics. In the 
course of his labors, sifting the papyri of Herculaneum which are substantially 
of the Epicurean school, he found fragments of Stoic writings also. These 
von Arnim here edits as best he can, a task involving considerable supple- 
menting. The fragments suggest a general survey of Stoic doctrine. As to 
the author, v. Arnim is inclined to believe that it was Chrysippus himself (p. 
491). Among the characteristic terms of the Stoic school which occur in the 
fragments are the following: d/idprj/ua, agiofia, airpoir-aaia, aavynarade-o^, 
arexvor, diadeatr, do^a, do^al^eiv, eftneipia, KaraXqipig, Kara (pvciv, tcpareiv scil. rbv 
opjuav or tov avy/caradeaeav, itoyor, ra tov ?.6yov /idpta, to. XoytKa (scil. Zv a )< 
rridavdr, Trpay/iareia, GvytcaT&tieo'ir, ovvra^tq (ruv tov 'koyov fiopiuv), <j>avrao~ia, 6 
tjtp6vtpor = 6 acrelor. 

B. Kiibler, Isidorusstudien. The work of Isidorus of Seville (d. 636 A. D.) 
discussed is the Origines or Etymologiae, the articles of which, a kind of 
cyclopedia, were grouped not alphabetically, but by subject-matter. Kiibler 
discusses particularly book V, which deals with Roman law, and produces read- 
ings from a Wolfenbilttel MS of the VIHth century. Gaius has been worked 
up considerably; also Paulus, Ulpian, etc., although Kiibler holds that these 
authorities were not used at first hand. 1 The second part of the paper deals 

1 A citation from Paulus liber Sententiarum in Isid. Et. V 26, 1 affords very valuable illus- 
tration of N. T. Acts 22, 25, and well repays transcribing : " Lege Julia de vi publico, damna- 
tur qui aliqua potestate praeditus civem Romanum antea ad populum nunc imperatorem 
appellantem necaverit necarive iusserit, torserit, verberaverit, condemnaverit inve publica 
vincula dari iusserit." — E. G. S. 
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with extracts from Tertullian de Spectaculis, illustrating by parallel quotation 
the possibility of textual emendation. 

P. Trautwein, Die Memoiren des Dikaios, eine Quelle des Herodoteischen 
Geschichtswerkes. The Dikaios named is the Athenian exile who, in company 
with Demaratus, saw the column of dust in the Thriasian plain, Her. VIII 65, 
which he interpreted as an evil omen for the enterprise of their common patron 
Xerxes. On this, the most slender basis conceivable, Trautwein erects a very 
ample theory, viz. that a great number of subjects may have been derived from 
the memoirs of Dikaios. This literary item et ipsum is a conjecture of Traut- 
wein, who pursues his task with cheerful confidence. To this 'source' T. 
assigns e. g. those portions of the narrative in which Demaratus figures as 
interlocutor in dialogues with Xerxes, e. g. VII 209. The manner in which 
T. handles the phrase, VII 3, wc 1} fang juv ix u , on p. 543 sq., is characteristic. 
Wecklein and Duncker are depreciated in various ways, because the way in 
which they read and understand the narrative of Herodotus would render 
Trautwein's hypothesis precarious, and precarious it seems to be. 

G. Busolt, Zur Erganzung der Attischen Schatzmeisterurkunden, supple- 
menting C. I. Attic. IV 179, A. B.; cf. Thucyd. Ill 69, 2 ; 75, 1 ; 85, 1 ; 80, 1, 
and filling in by computation of possible number of letters, etc. The inscrip- 
tion as supplemented is printed on p. 579 sq. 

G. Kaibel, Xenophon's Kynegetikos. A paper full of ripe knowledge and 
much combination, suggestive and instructive to students of Attic prose 
literature. 1 Kaibel, by-the-by, claims authenticity even for the Hiero and 
Agesilaos. The treatise on hunting is not a composition of Xenophon's 
younger years. The most notable part of the treatise is the defence of 
hunting, at the end, which is turned into an attack upon a class of hedonists : 
a veiled thrust, Kaibel thinks (p. 584), against Aristippos. K. brings in par- 
allels from Plato, Phaedrus, 250 d, from Isocrates, Panathenaicus, 72, and 
suggests possible use byXenophon of Antisthenes' dialogue entitled Heracles. 
K. also claims to be able to recognize strong resemblance between the conclu- 
sion of the Kynegetikos and passages in Isocrates' irepl avTid6oEo>c, expressing 
his belief that Xenophon borrowed from Isocrates: consequently (p. 594), 
Xenophon did not write the Kyn. before 353 B. C. 

B. Keil (Ein Silberinventar des Amphiaraos von Oropos) discusses in detail 
an inscription published in the 'E<^u£fKc aiixawkoytKy of 1889, apyvpafiara rov 
tlcov 'Av<jnapaov. The language, apart from a few trifling traces, has abandoned 
the Boeotian or the Eretrian dialect, exhibits the noivq. -ec for long 1 is the 
usual mark of a later era. vciK7/-7/ftwv and vikt/tt/piop occur. The time was 
probably about 200 B. C. It is instructive to read that, in times antedating 
the era of this inscription, portions or limbs of the human body, imitated in 
silver, were presented to the sanctuary (p. 622), probably by those who believed 
to have been aided by the oracle. 

P. Viereck, Das Senatsconsult von Tabae ; cf. Bulletin de correspondance 
hellenique, XIII, p. 503 sqq. Tabae (mod. Dawas) was in Caria, near the 
frontier of Phrygia, east of Lagina. The community of T. (first mentioned as 

!See A. J. P. Ill 199, note.— B. L. G. 
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opposing the Roman expedition against the Galatians, 189 B. C, Liv. 38, 13) 
is praised in the decree for its stout resistance to Mithridates (in the first M. 
war), for which loyal service was accorded them by the dictator, L. Cornel. 
Sulla (avToKp&Top), which act is ratified by the senate, probably in the first half 
of 81 B. C. E. G. Sihler. 



Englische Studien. Herausgegeben von Dr. Eugen K6lbing, Heilbronn. 
XV Band, 1891. 

I. — Julius Zupitza, On Sir Torrent of Portyngale. Emendations and textual 
notes. 

P. Holzhausen, Dryden's Heroic Drama (continued from Eng. Stud. 13,414- 
45). This constitutes part of a second instalment devoted to literary criticism, 
which is here presented under four heads, namely: 

1. The materials of Dryden's heroic plays and their sources. 

2. The fundamental dramatic idea. 

3. The motives of love and honor, and their decisive influence upon the 
action in the heroic plays. 

4. Characterization — subdivided into a consideration of (a) Male characters, 
(b) Female characters. 

Emit Koeppel, The Genuineness of the Visions of Petrarch and Visions 
of Bellay attributed to Edmund Spenser. Koeppel's conclusions are inter- 
esting, and ingeniously supported. The Visions of Petrarch were not trans- 
lated directly from that author, as has commonly been supposed, but from a 
version made by Clement Marot. The translation of Du Bellay's Visions in 
Van der Noodt's volume of 1569 is so faithful that we cannot possibly believe 
in the theory of an intermediate Dutch translation, from which Van der Noodt 
professes to have rendered them. Koeppel quotes Grosart in extenso on the 
question of Spenser's authorship, and then resumes. In the Visions of Pe- 
trarch, both the version of 1569 and the slight revision of 1 591, occurs a rime 

that of floure : endure — which has not been found elsewhere in Spenser's 

minor poetry. The four sonnets added to the Du Bellay series in the edition 
of 1 591, and which must therefore be by Spenser's hand, prove that Spenser 
was a free and sometimes a careless translator from the French. The same 
observation is confirmed by the examination of his Ruins of Rome, also 
translated from Du Bellay. But if he was a loose and inexact translator in 
1 591, how could he have been a faithful one in 1569, as he must have been 
did he translate the blank verse series in Van der Noodt's volume ? Koeppel's 
words are (I translate): "Can an author at one time translate exactly from a 
language, with painful adherence to the original and correctly, at another time 
inexactly and wrongly ? Is it credible that he should at one time display a 
good knowledge of the foreign tongue in question, while at another he reveals 
small command of it? We could only reply in the affirmative if the faulty 
work were performed in youth, and the better belonged to the period of his 
riper age. So far is this from being the case that the translations of 1569 form 
the basis of the revision by Spenser published in 1591. Hence it results that 
Spenser cannot be the same person as the translator of 1569. To this must be 
added that the poems of the Theatre for Worldlings, dated in 1569, show no 
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traces of the unmistakable coloring of Spenser's diction, while the Visions of 
Bellay, of the year 1 591, reveal its presence quite as unmistakably. Spenser's 
name is accordingly to be stricken from the list of pre-Shakespeareans who 
wrote in blank verse, and the Shepherd's Calendar of 1579 is to be regarded 
as his first extant publication." Finally, Koeppel, after an investigation of 
the Ruines of Rome, is compelled to admit that the English version of this 
series is Spenserian, remarking that we are not to look for the 'philological 
virtue of accuracy' in a youthful and eagerly creative poetic soul. 

G. Wendt, Dative and Accusative in English. 

The Book Notices have reviews of Siebs' History of the Anglo-Frisian 
Language, Part I ; of the third volume of the Wiilker-Grein Library of Old 
English Prose; of Garnett's Elene, Judith, etc., and of Aitken's Life of 
Richard Steele. 

In the Miscellanea there is a note by J. Ernst Wtllfing, on O. E. wyrSe 
(iveo/ft) = dignus with the dative. 

II. — F. Jentsch, The Middle English Romance Richard Cceur de Lion, and 
its Sources. The romance is found in Weber's Metrical Romances, Vol. II, 
and is a translation from the French. In Part I of the essay, Jentsch gives an 
analysis of the poem. Part II is concerned with the sources, which Jentsch 
discovers to be, in the first rank, the Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis 
Ricardi (Rer. brit. medii aevi script., Bd. 38 1 , London, 1864), and, in a much 
inferior degree, the chronicles of Roger de Hoveden, Richard of Devizes, 
Walter de Hemingburgh, and John of Bromton. An earlier form of the 
romance was consulted by Robert Mannyng of Brunne in making his translation 
of Peter Langtoft's Chronicle. Other results are that the original romance, 
probably in the Anglo-Norman dialect, was translated into English in the 
reign of Edward I. A copy of this translation is in the celebrated Auchinleck 
MS, and it was in this stage that the romance was used by Robert of Brunne. 
The differences between the Auchinleck MS and the fuller form of the romance 
are due to a later redactor, who transposed and added in order to enhance the 
interest of the story. 

E. Kolbing, Collations. 

Gregor Sarrazin, The Author of Soliman and Perseda. Sarrazin compares 
Soliman and Perseda, which is printed in Vol. V of the Hazlitt-Dodsley 
Collection of Old English Plays, with Kyd's Spanish Tragedy, and reaches 
the conclusion that the former is a prentice essay of Kyd's. He then attempts 
to characterize Kyd and present the facts of his biography, scanty though 
these are. According to Sarrazin, Shakespeare is more under the influence of 
Kyd than of any other predecessor in the drama, not excepting Marlowe. 

R. Thum, Notes on Macaulay's History, VIII. It is one of the inconveni- 
ences in the use of Englische Studien that the successive numbers of serial 
articles are so often separated by a wide interval. The preceding instalment 
of this paper was printed in Vol. IX, 1886. The next appears five years later. 
Nearly the whole of the author's twenty-two pages is occupied with a discussion 
of the word civilisation, the text of the article being the following quotation 
from Macaulay : " The scanty and superficial civilisation which the Britons 
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had derived from their Southern masters was effaced by the calamities of the 
fifth century." 

The Book Notices are omitted. 

The Miscellanea contains an article by H. Schuchardt on Indo-English, 
and Notes on Old English Homilies, Second Series, by F. Holthausen. 

III.— E. H. Oliphant, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

A. Rambeau, Phonetics in the Teaching of Languages and German Pronun- 
ciation. 

H. Klinghardt, Swedish Examinations. 

The Book Notices contain reviews of Skeat's Minor Poems and Legend of 
Good Women, by J. Koch; of Tyler's Shakespeare's Sonnets, by Max Koch ; 
of Gaedertz' Old English Stage, by Ludwig Frankel ; of Biilbring's Defoe's 
Compleat English Gentleman, by Felix Bobertag ; and of the Century Dic- 
tionary, by A. L. Mayhew. Koch complains that Skeat observes no fixed 
principles in the constitution of his text, and Mayhew has much fault to find 
with the Century Dictionary, though he admits ' that in comprehensiveness of 
vocabulary' it 'surpasses every dictionary of the English language already 
completed.' His criticisms touch especially two points : the quotations and 
the etymology. Of the former he says : " The quotations have the appearance 
of having been put in here and there rather for the sake of ornament, for the 
look of the thing, than for any real help they give to the understanding of the 
word treated. In truth, the supply of quotations is poor and meagre in the 
extreme. . . . All the quotations are undated, and most of them are furnished 
with references absurdly vague, and perfectly useless for the purpose of verifi- 
cation or of accurate study." Of the etymology he has this opinion : " To our 
thinking, it would have been a great advantage to the dictionary if all the 
comparative philology had been left out ; it takes up an immense amount of 
room without adding one iota to the scientific value of the book. We find 
here no evidence whatever of independent investigation, and after a good deal 
of careful investigation we are unable to report one single instance of a suc- 
cessful original etymology." Albert S. Cook. 



Journal Asiatique. 

Vol. XVIII (July-Dec, 1891). 

Pp. 13-16. M. Jos. Halevy offers some observations on the Phoenician 
inscriptions of PanSmou and of Sidon, recently published by M. Renan in the 
Revue d'assyriologie et d'archeologie orientale, II, No. 3. He also sends two 
more instalments of his transliteration and translation of the famous corres- 
pondence of Amenophis III and Amenophis IV (A. J. P. XII 254 and 380), 
consisting of thirty-nine letters of Rib-Addi, Arad-hiba of Jerusalem and 
others to the king of Egypt (pp. 134-85, 5 I o-3&)- 

Pp. 46-86. M. Max van Berchem continues his article on Arabic archae- 
ology, with special reference to the monuments of the Fatimites and their 
inscriptions. 

Pp. 87-133, 201-78, 382-440. The French Academy offered in the year 
1 891 the prix Bordin for the best work on the political history, the religious 
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development and literary activity of Edessa prior to the first crusade. The 
prize was won by M. Rubens Duval, and the Journal Asiatique has undertaken 
to publish it in a series of articles. The essay begins with a topographical 
description of the city and the origin of the Edessene kingdom. The first 
authentic mention of Edessa in Greek writers connects it with Seleucus 
Nicator, 304 B. C, who greatly increased its prosperity and was probably the 
bestower of the name Edessa, after that of the ancient capital of Macedonia. 
The etymology from Syriac Hadltha, or New-Town, cannot be accepted. The 
ancient name VLaAAipot], found in Greek writers, undoubtedly alludes to its 
fountains; this, according to some authorities, was abbreviated into p6ri, 
whence the Old Syriac name Urhoi ("Oppa), Er-Roha among the Arabs, and 
Orfa among the Turks and Modern Syrians ; but this is very doubtful. The 
kingdom of Edessa was founded by Nabateans in 312 E. C. They were 
originally united with the Arabians, but allied themselves with the Parthians 
after their migration towards north. Following in the main the results of 
Gutschmid, Duval prints a list, chronology and history of the 33 kings from 
132 B. C. to A. D. 244. Very little is known of the early religion of Edessa ; 
there was no national god, star- and sun-worship prevailing. Duval then 
discusses the legend of Abgar, his letter to Jesus and Christ's answer, and 
Abgar's letter to Tiberius. The Apostle Thomas, whose relics are preserved 
in the city, sent Addai to Edessa to preach the Gospel ; his successors were 
Aggai and Palout. The sixth chapter treats of the Jewish-Christian legends, 
which identified the city with the Erech of Genesis x. 10, while other local 
traditions make it the same as Ur of the Chaldees. Then follows an account 
of the early history of Christianity and the beginning of literature at Edessa. 
The Peshitta was written in Edessa, probably toward the middle of the second 
century of our era, at the same time when Tatian wrote his Diatessaron. To 
the same period belong the founder of the gnostic heresies in Edessa, Bar- 
desanes (Bar-Dai^dn, 154-222 A. D.) and his son Harmonius. Bardesanes is 
said to have held a disputation with Apollonius, and is known to have written 
against the Marcionite and other heresies. Christianity had taken fast root in 
the city, the first church having been built toward the close of the second 
century. The spread of Christianity and that of Gnosticism as well gave rise 
to the development of Syriac literature, especially apocryphal writings and 
apologetics. After the conquest of Edessa by Lusius Quietus, Trajan's general, 
the kingdom became tributary in 116. Restored by Hadrian, it was finally 
abolished by Caracalla, and a Roman military colony was established, with 
the title of Colonia Mania Edessorum. Many Christians were martyred during 
the persecutions of Decius, Diocletian and Licinius. By the time of Julian 
the wealth of the Christians was sufficient to attract his revengeful cupidity, 
and he allowed the Arians to persecute the orthodox church. The most cele- 
brated father of the Syrian church, and one of its most voluminous and widely 
read writers, was Ephraem Syrus, the ' prophet of the Syrians,' who died in 
June, 373. Great theological schools were established, and the city became 
one of the chief seats of Oriental learning. Most famous of all was the schola 
Persica, or Persian school ; but its professors having adopted the Nestorian 
heresy, were expelled by Martyrus the Bishop, and the building was destroyed 
in 349, and replaced by St. Mary's church. 

Pp. 279-355. M. le Baron Carra de Vaux has an article on the treatise of 
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harmony in music, being the letter of Safi ed-din 'abd el-Mumin Albaghdadi 
(about 1258 A. D.) to Sharaf ed-din, of which he gives a translation, with 
commentary. 

Pp. 356-69. M. G. Deveria publishes some notes on the Lolos and the 
Miao-tze of China, with special reference to the recent excellent work of M. 
P. Vial, De la langue et de l'ecriture indigenes au Yun-nan (Angers, 1890). 

Pp. 440-509. The Sanskrit text of the Vajracchedikd, or 'cleaver of the 
diamond,' was first published by F. Max Mttller in the Anecdota Oxoniensia 
(1881); the Chinese and Mandchu versions are scarcely known in Europe. 
M. C. de Harlez now publishes for the first time a translation of the sutra in 
32 paragraphs, with extracts from the commentary of Lii-tsu and a comparison 
with the Chinese and Mandchu versions. The main doctrines of the treatise 
are in accord with the teachings of Brahmanistic Buddhism. 
Nouvelles et Melanges. 

Pp. 186-200. In vol. XVI, pp. 511-22, M. J. Oppert discussed an astro- 
nomical inscription, first published by Father Strassmaier as No. 400 of the 
inscriptions of Cambyses. Some of his remarks were directed against the 
results reached by Epping in his book, Astronomisches aus Babylon (Freiburg, 
1889). Epping's answer to these objections (pp. 186-88) is replied to by 
Oppert (pp. 189-91). — M. le Baron Carra de Vaux recommends E. Lacoine's 
Tables de concordance des dates des calendriers arabe, copte, gregorien, 
israelite, julien, republicain, etc., etablies d'apres une nouvelle methode (Paris, 
1891, pp. 80, 8vo). — M. B. de Meynard calls Vital Guinet's book, La Turquie 
d'Asie, geographique, administrative, statistique, descriptive et raisonnee de 
chaque province de l'Asie Mineure (Paris, 1891), a good and useful book, for 
which the author deserves our sincerest thanks and encouragement. He also 
notices favorably Habib-efendi's Debestan-e-parsy, or Manual of the Persian 
Language. 

Pp. 370-80. M. L. Feer reviews A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari 
Language, by A. F. R. Hoernle and G. A. Gierson, pts. 1 and 2 ; Calcutta, 
1885 and 1889, in 4to. "Voici une belle et grande entreprise . . . puissent les 
auteurs avoir le temps d'achever leur ceuvre"! He also announces C. de 
Harlez' Le Yi-King (Bruxelles, 1889, pp. 155, in 4to), a work the interpretation 
of which has puzzled European scholars. — M. O. Houdas notices G. Delphin's 
Recueil de textes pour l'etude de l'arabe parle (Paris and Alger, 1891, pp. iv, 
363), a work on the Algerian dialect of the Arabic language, of which a second 
part will soon appear. 

Pp. 537-° - M. B. de Meynard reads a communication from M. H. Pognon 
"On two bricks with Aramean characters found in Babylon." He also reviews 
C. de Harlez' Les Religions de la Chine (Leipzig, 1891), M. Margousian's 
Balance de la poesie (Constantinople, 1891), and C. Salemann's Noch einmal 
die Seldschukischen Verse (St. Petersbourg, 1891).— M. Jos. Halevy discusses 
some Assyro-Palestinian names of persons and places which occur in the 
Gudea inscriptions and the El-Amarna find. — M. Sylvain Levi presents a new 
interpretation of Devdndmpriya, an official title assumed by Acoka-Piyadasi in 
his inscriptions and only given to royal persons. Katyayana's knowledge of 
the meaning of this word, which became obsolete soon after the reign of 
Piyadasi, points to his being a contemporary with that king or his immediate 
successors. W. Muss-Arnolt. 



